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HIS EVER HONOURED. 
THE 


COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER, 
FROM THE AUTHOR,' | 
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What though Apollo might his aid refuſe, 
Though coy the Graces, and though cold the Muſe, 
Something there was that yet inſpired my ſtyle, 
I hoped, and found it in Maria's ſmile, 
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Declares it it preſumption to think for gehe; 
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To condemn others' follies? and pinion their own?” 

Every Madman lies ug, and; though crackt ma 
and through, 

sends his Neighbour to Bedlam without more ado. 
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A Pedant, who worſhips the bogks oh bis ſhelves, 
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HENCE comes it, my Friend, that Mankind 


| "IE OY 

That a Burke, of x Fax, hardly knows dow to ſpealt, 
Ind good ſenſe can alone be expreſſed in the Greek: 
Had the Authors he reads, or the Bards whom he quotes, 
es IONS wt og, 
Old Homer had god bn a level with me, 
And the Stagyrite juſt ſuch a blockhead as he. 
In the Greek I cries my Bord: Do not Critics agree 
"In CY T68 SO look for « Hex ? 5 
Ah che 1—theſe'only cur thoughts ould em- 


_ ploy, 
| And all * be euere vr gef * 


A Senator, I in his Sovereign 8 gh 


c 
And the firſt of all talents, a head for Finance: y 7 
For Finance—what is that? Tis the Logioof State, 
Which, proves we muſt purchaſe the means to be great; 
That, to make the machine with facility roll, 

A Pan muſt Aifpoſe of the wealth of the Whole ; | 
Calls i in queſtion our 1 to what Nature has en 


ſtakes in e * . 
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7 
Let the Nations bow down to a Senate or King, 
Wich reſpe@t for the Name, and diſtaſte of the Things 
| It matters not much how we vary our plan; | 
One; many, or few=-till the agent is Man; 
Feeble Syſtems eſtabliſh the ills they would hun 5 
 Ev'ry Mode comes at laſt to be the echo of on 
ys Happy Hind, that fit culled bitter Leaves in the 
U ; 
& Happier That; which beſtowed its rich yg A 
ec Weſt!” 
Thus the Stateſman Achim it is wha eds 
&« That to multiply wants is a national good 
i Mark the progreſs of things—T rafhic, taxes, a fleet; 
2 nee Ee IR Fo 


= [1 7 


eit ü eee Waben er echer a 
* Law, ceaſe to be enforced by the Spirit from which they aroſe, - 
OY mn power. 
* eee ee eee it wa 
brought from 6 thence tranſplanted into the 
el 


As. 5e Let 


12 


« Let your flag in its pride to th : Antipodes roam, 
Send 8 I” —and. 158 * at 
home. S 05 HW RN 

1 a commercial controul 141 3 

Founds a greatneſs of ſtate on a meanneſs of nn 4 Np 

Confides in a ſplendor, which; fatally bright, . 

Tapices with the ſubſtance that gives it its as: 

Not ſuch wee thy principles, Sparta ! whoſe pride 
Was, by Virtue, no leſs than in arms, to preſide ; 
| Read, ye Rulers, and bluſh, when on record ye find | 

FF hoop wore Ws the Leſt UE wp. | 
„ 11-3; dk 


r | | A o 
eee Hank to , 5 

Thinks to dupe ev'n his God by the fervor Amen 

And, in fullneſs of power derived from his zeal, ' 

 Dooms the reſt of mankind without mercy to Hell. 


* 


There ſeem to be but three ways for a nation to acquire 
wealth, The firſt is, by war, as the Romans did in plundering 
_ their conquered neigbbours : this is Robbery The ſecond by 
Commerce, which is generally Cheating—The third by agriculture, 
ce only boneffWay,—FRANCKLING=2 Philoſopher, who has ſpoken 


T3.” £ Pt ths 
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1 
— exclaims the Philoſopher, ne 


Who eonceiyes by believing, we ceaſe WISHED 3: gab 


Who affirms eee ee, ee 


Which. exiſting together, together are gone; 


And, doubting of all things, is certain alone 

Of chat which of all things te la ca be known 
To fall Hort of th tra ne weaknes of mind, F 

Wiſdom ſeizes, but F olly ſtill leaves it behind. 


I . 4 * 7 593 


Is He fane, who, to render his objects more clear, | 


r 


are; x3; 


Of AbſtraRinſi thus bm. farts a poles Nevins 


Which admits i ap enfent my cena dpoy i "WOO: 
Denies Matter can act upon Spirit, and hence 


Proves Exiſtence a manifeſt fraud onthe ſenſe; 


Holds that nothing is real that's under the Sun, 


And aſſerts a firſt cauſe, although nothing be done ? 


Wit and folly thus ſpring from one texture of | brain 3 . 
How ingenious the proofs, the concluſion how vain | -- 


Such is Man; thus divided, he ſhuffles along, bo _ 
In the means, or the end, ever doomed to be wrong: 
EY | T 


Shut up two; with the third, ee pleaſe ; 
You will leave him at large, while you think him the beſt, 
Till. a fourth comes and proves him as weak as the reſt | - 
© This is bold” —Be it ſo, yet you ill muſt allo / 
— as Gor Miro wen FX: | 


— 8 28 *＋ 8 
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0 « Our Hiſtorians may I without euere 
| ſmile — o ., 1 
We eres any! their ebjeft's a te: 5 
Tis not Hiſtory, no, tis an eloquent Page *, 5 (ray: 5 
Little matter, high dreſt—aà true 3 | | 
de Vet attractions they have” . | 
n + are . g more . wif 
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8 Vs eftaten tants de pomp, PIR et da ppareil de lan- 
gage : tant de belles deſcriptions, tant de conſiderations d etat, et 
de raiſonnemens que le plus ſouvent on n'y peut apprendre autre 
choſe pour Phiſtoire; que la maniere avec la quelle on la peut elo- 
r e d eee the Italian Hiſtotians. 


88 N 1 5 - ©« Thoſe. 


T 


« Thiofe periods?” —compoſed with a technical graces. 
„What a brilliancy often much out of its ons" 
Come, Hooker, with thee let me dwell on a phraſe 
Uncorrupted by wit, unambitious of praiſe; —*© a 
Thy Language is chaſte, without aims, or pretence, . | 
is a ſweetneſs of breath from a ſoundneſs of ſenſs®, 
Shall 1 paſs by the man, who can wholly forget 
Every Thought of his own in the national debt : 
| Who wick kart dilengaged; ind an Wliturbel Ka WY 
Sees his wife without ſhoes, and his brats without bread Ul 
I told you, my Dear, that the nation muſt fall, 
« And the family compact would ruin us all ” 75 


The Robber ſhall die; Heaven frowns on the knave; 
Not on him whom it pleaſes the Commons to fave: * 


He robs like a king, who a nation takes in, 
And the Thief bas. 08 in the exceſs of the fin. 


_= Since our parts in this life ate ſo caſt, ſo | | 
It is well we have rules how to live for the next.” 
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80e Note II. at the endet. 
wy 
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| There's a text, i it is true, and. that text is from Gods | 


” * 
. * 
5 
5 * 
« 


But we live by the comment, and not by the code: 1 
Our particular aims give the doctrine its W 
Each man has a Bible and Creed « of his .] n; 
Believes, diſbelieves, as the motives draw near, 
Takes the one up thro? Vice, and the other thro? * 
Deiſt, orthodox, ſceptic, the turbulent elf 11 

Is at war with all nature, his God, and himſelf. 
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In a e * no leſs than the Labour of; years. . 
To deſcribe every ſhape i in which madneſs appears: | 
*As ſoon might I count the men, women, and mids, 


In a ſeaſon whom Graham has ſent to the ſhades ; 
4 Of his pupils how many Tenducci has brought 
T o perform in a mT P* would never have thought. 


» 


A Zealot, tis ſaid, with a ſoul all on fre, 


1 Conceived himſelf one of the heavenly choir; 


In the ſymphony joined with extatic delight, _ ES. 
Or lang hallelujahs from — to nights 1 


6 e Themitbn gros Autdams occiderit uns 
4 CW Da. inclinet Hamillus, 


Monroe 


! 


| And am ready with him to © 10 
That Mankind are all mad, and with al ther idk, 


0 
> 


„ 


Monro was called in, and, howe'er it fell out, 


By ark, or by accident, brought him about : . 


His ſervice acknowledged, the Patient quite free, 
The Doctor of courſe held his hand for the fee— 


A fee, Sir ne no Have 1 cauſe to n 


s Alas 1 have now neither fiddle nor voice.” 


DN 0”, $33) Rp TOR. 
But enough—in this PAC I my Author * 75 


Cotivinced that I want both his patience and wit: 


nnn 


524 leaye him to preſs, as he does very hard, | a 
On the Miſer,.the Prodigal, Gameſter, and Bard, 


On the Poet! I wonder he touched on that 1 5 


A Rhyme, good or bad, is ſo pleaſant a thing; 


With exception for this; I agree from: my ſoul,” 
1clude%on the whole, mY 


Are diſtinguiſhed alone by NP the nme 
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45 the Graces 8 


Nu. Yi — 1 F A | 


| 1 5 Jate 3 to hy, * 
troduce into this Country a Refinement 3 
Manners. Had he ſübſtituted Elegance, it had 
been a better proof of his Taſte; NT 
able to the Graces, the Saints of his Kdolatry. 
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The Manners are fimple, in the ſtricteſt . > 
when they ſpring from the impulſe of Paſſion, -or - 

_ Self-love, without regard to the conſequence or 
Import : Such are the Manners of Achilles and 


Agamemnon in the opening of the Iliad. This 
degree of Simplicity will be better diſtinguiſhed, 
if we call i. | 


In a ſtate of Rudeneſs, Men live for tees: 
. In a ſtate of Refinement, dex affect to live for 


As a total inattention to the feelings of others is 
offenſive ; the abſolute ſacrifice of our own is un- 
„„ natural; 


— . 
natural; and therefore cannot be pleaſing ; fince 1 
muſt appear to be, what it really is, the triumph of 

Vanity, or of Art, over ſimpler Manners. | 


The Medium between theſe extremes, is that 
Elegance of. conduct, by which we render our ſo- 
cial qualities moſt pleaſing, our ſelfiſh, leaſt offep- 
five, All beyond this 3s Refnoquent,; betrays, a 
deſign; and counter-aQs the firſt principle 07108! : 
Noble Author, Self-intereſt. | 


His Bodtine on hn St oe 5 
divide Mankind into Knaves and Dupes : they had 
better continue as they are Have nothing to do 
with it, like the Engliſh ; or reduce it into inno- 
on 2. like the French, 
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5 $—66 They ſaw, that to live 85 7 Man- 8 
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| & The general and 2 Voice of Men i; is, 
e as the Sentence of God himſelf. For that which 
« all men have at all times learned, Nature herſelf | 
c muſt needs have taught. And God being the 
cc Author of Nature, her Voice is but his n. 
«c ment. P 


_ 
Ne 


| He riſes in Beauty, but never ſteps out of Nature, 
« Of Law there can be no leſs acknowledged, than 
ce that her ſeat is the boſom of God]; her Voice the 
« harmony of the world: All things in Heaven and 
Earth do her homage ; the very leaſt as feeling 
- c her care, and the greateſt as not exempted from 
n n. * 
„ 9 | 2 tures 


5 oY} 


C11 


& tures of what bid ſoever, though 23 in 


e different ſort and manner, yet all with uniform 


0 conſent, admiring her as the Mother . their 


« * peace and } Joy Bend: Eccl, Pol. 


In theſe Paſſages the Dicuon is ditinguiſhed > 
a gradual Riſe from abſolute * to conſum- 
mate elegance. FS 

The Gmplicity is abſolute, when the Language 
is. merely what the thought makes it, 


Elegance implies a Choice; but the choice muſt 
ſeem to ſpring from the impreſſion of the Idea. By 
this it-is diſtinguiſhed from Refinement, which is— 
A ſtudied Advantage in the Manner, independent 
on an adequate motive in the Thought. ; 


A ſuperior Genius may truſt to the influence of 


his feelings : the beauty, of whatever kind it may 


- be, will paſs into the Language. Hence the 


_ effuſions of Genius become the TIO. 


ren. 5 


They who cultivate elegance with no other aim 
than to do juſtice to the idea, will be deſervedly ad- 
mired : but when, from obſerving the pleaſure this 
gives, they become too 1 to pleaſe, they are 

* + | 2 apt 


* 


TY -* 


apt at times to fall into refinement. That which: 
is but a Lapſe in Men of Parts, riſes into Deſign 
with thoſe who have none. From a. contempt of 
Simplicity in the expreflion, may be traced the ſe- 
veral exceſſes of refinement ;; and the prevalence of 


l-tate in many braneherof Compoſition, | 
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MANNERS avy LANGUAGE. 


ROM good ſenſe, and a native bene- 

volence of heart, ſprings a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of what is due to ourſelves, and others. 
This becomes, as Society improves, the juſt 
and only Standard of propriety and elegance 
in the Manners. | But, as much the greater 
number of men are under no ſuch direction, 
Elegance with them, is for the moſt part 
artificial; and as ſuch muſt be ſubject to 
fluctuation and exceſs. Here we find it 
neceſſary to diſtingu iſh between true ele- 
gance, which is Taſte, and has its origin in 
. and the Artificial, which is F aſhion, 


3 2 | and 


ſhall find that they are in a con 


Elegance towards Refinement. 
The ſtate of Manners in every Age and 
Nation is to be collected chiefly from their 
Dramatic Writings. This leads to con- 
ſider what ſtate of Manners is moſt fayour- 


U 20 J 


and founded on Imitation. It 1s of the lat- 


ter we ſpeak, in deciding on national Man- 


ners; and which is generally underſtood by 


the word Politeneſs. |. 


If we conſult the hiſtory of lanners, we 


t progreſ- 
ſion from Rudeneſs towards Elegance; from 


FL 


able to the dramatic Character. 


The fineſt pathetic feelings ſpring fot 7 
a conflict between the ſimple Dictates of | 
Nature, and the reſtraints ariſing from a re- 
ſpect for the laws of Propriety and Decorum. 
Nov, it ſhould ſeem, that this Conflit muſt 
be at the higheſt, when the Manners emerg- 
ing out of Rudeneſs are in their progreſs to- 
wards Elegance; for, Rudeneſs being under 
no reſtraints, the Paſſions muſt: come to an 


immediate deciſion; and the finer gradations 
of the Pathos are loſt in the Violence of the 
Character. On the other hand, Elegance, 


— 


„ 
taking place as a rule of Conduct, has a coñ⸗ 
ſtant tendency to Refinement: And as the 
Aim of refinement, is, to ſuppreſs, or dif- 
guiſe the emotions of paſſion, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily introduce an uniformity of Manners; 
Hence it is evident, that an age of politeneſs 
cannot abound in dramatic Manners. Theſe | 
obſervations are eſtabliſhed by experience: 
Thus, Ariſtotle tells us, that the early dra- 
matic writers were, in the manners, greatly 

ſuperior to the Writers of his time, which 
Was an age of Politeneſs. This will be con- 
-firmed, I believe, on a compariſon of the age 
of Shakeſpear and Fletcher with the * 5 
ages which have ſucceeded. 
Manners are the conſtituents of a 
ter; the modes by which we expreſs our 
ideas and ſentiments are, as well as the ſenti- 
ments themſelves, indications of the Man- 
ners. | » | p k 
Simple Manners employ a congenial 
Language. The bold Metaphor, or figu- 
rative ſpeech of the ſavage, is no exception; 
it is his idiom; the natural conſequence of 


the poverty of his Tongue, and the Vivacity 
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- the Beauties of * 


c 22 ] 
of his Feelings: with him, Deſcription ſup- 


plies the want of appropriated ſigns; Meta- 


phors are ſhort deſcriptions: We may ob- 


ſerve a great deal of this in the efforts of 
Children to expreſs their conceptions. What 5 
a number of our words in common uſe are 


the wildeſt metaphors, tamed into ſigns of 


the moſt familiar ideas *. 


There is a great difference of . 
concerning the fitneſs of figurative language 


in the expreſſion of paſſion: this depends 


much on the nature of the Paſſion. It 
ſhould ſeem, in general, that Men acting 
under forcible impreſſions of any kind, have 


not time for preference. In this, the Con- 
duct of the Greek Drama is admirable : the 


Poet ſeldom appears in the Dialogue; but, 


like a fire kept down, burſts out in he 


Chorus. What then ſhall. we do, who have 
no Chorus? Write like Lens and 
laugh at the Critics. We. 


„ For ing” Wb of . Language, which, 


would naturally find their place here, and, without 
which, this little Eſſay muſt appear to diſadvantage, I 


take the liberty to refer the Reader to.my—Remarks. 


, Simple 


— 


— 


2 


[9 ) 


Simple Language unites happily with an 


Elegance of Manners; the reaſon has been 
given—Elegance is nothing more than a 


cultivated Simplicity. But the union of 


refinements in the expreſſion with fimple 


| Manners is intolerable, becauſe the Manners 


are of one age, the Diction of another. The 
proofs of this are too frequent in dramatic 
Actions borrowed from ancient ſtory z as in 
thoſe which have taken 3 in the early 
ſtages of our own. 

It might be expected, that Romantic and 
fantaſtical Manners ſhould delight in lan- 
guage that had a tincture of their own ex- 


travagance: but it is not ſo; the ſimple | 
Diction of the Orlando of Arioſto is a 


ſtriking proof of the contrary : the reaſon is 


this—there being no ſtandard in Nature for 


ſuch Manners, they can have no Language ; 


of their on: that therefore ſuits them beſt, 
which comes the neareſt to Nature ; it gives 
them what they moſt want, ſome reſems 


blance of Truth. 


This laſt obſervation leads me to ex2- | 
. whence it is, that Simplicity ſhould | 


B 4 | be' 


be the 3 1 of Humour, 


Many reaſons. occur—it hei ghtens Plea- 
ſantry by an exterior of Gravity; it renders 
Irony exquiſite by an Air of Sincerity; and 
lends to F iction the impreſſions of Truth. 
Ĩhere are moments in which Gulliver: 16 
; to me a faithful Hiſtorian. - 


- Addiſon's delight was in his alc 7 


citas ; z except where the Genius of Humour 


taught him to forget his Cares in an art- 
leſs Elegance, and undeſigning Simplicity. 


Could it be expected that this ſhopld bring 
him under the cenſure of a Maſter Critic ? 
But, 0 deſcend to the language of converſation, 

was to Johnſon a ſpecies de leze Majeſte. 


Simplicity is not merely the proper lan- 


guage of Humour, it ſometimes becomes 
its principal Conſtituent : this was better 


underſtood by Swift than by. any other 


Writer in his Walk. In his Genealogy of 


Faction, whom he makes to be the youngeſt 


Daughter of Liberty, he ſpeaks thus—< A 


«© it is often the nature of Parents to grow 
<« moſt fond of their youngeſt and diſagree- 
OR. Sy ſo it n with Li- 

| « berty, 


A 


3 


1 


* herty, who doated on this Daughter to | 


* ſuch a degree, that by her good will ſhe 
* would never ſuffer the Girl to be out of | 
« her ſight. As“ Miſs Faction grew up. 
© ſhe became fo termagant and froward, 


< that there was no endiifing her any longer 


© jn Heaven. Jupiter gave her warning to 


ebe gone f. The ſimplicity in this paſ- 
ſage creates the pleafantry : but there is a 


degree of exaggeration in it, not common 


with Swift, and which ſeems to point to 
ſomething more than the fubject profeſſes; 


it ſtrikes me as a pleaſant ridicule of the 
formal and elaborate genealogies, juſt at chat 
time introduced by Addiſon. I am the 


more ready, perhaps, to give into this con- 
jecture, as his allegories and genealogies are 


the parts of Addiſon's writings which pleaſe 
me the leaſt. As to his Dreams and Vi- 


ſions, in which he moſt delights, they are, at 
the beſt, but 1 nnn embarraſſments, in- 


* + Addiſon, in \ his Deſripton of Humour, calls 3 it 
this Young Gentleman. abs, © | 
| + Whig Examiner, e N 


26 1 | 
volving 9 - Pins truths in moe pan 
myſteries ; whilſt the Reader fits down to 
the humble office of reducing theſe nn. 


5 ö wo ther inſignificior A 


Simplicity is ſo eſſential to umour, "OR 


5 in forms the principal diſtinction between 


Humour and Wit: thus, if the pleaſantry 
ſhould ſpring from a ſurpriſe, or happineſs 


in the turn of the expreſſion, * it is not 2 


Humour * b Rent nts: a 
The points of difference derer theſe 
two exertions of the fancy, are readily felt, 
but with difficulty explained: they are ob- 
jects of taſte. We have much the ſame dif- 
ficulty in explaining the nature of the dif- 
ference between bitter and ſweet. e 
As my ſubject confines me to the conſi- 
deration of humour and wit ſo far only as 
they affect, or are affected by, the language; 
it reduces the notice I am to take of them 
within a narrow compaſs. Wit is, in many 
inſtances, a mixt addreſs to the underſtand- 
ing and the fancy : when it ffutters, as often 


| ee the 9 $pest. No. 3. 
2 — 


. 
thought, it ſtrikes at intervals; and, 
cording to the degrees of our apprehenſion, 
is conceived by parts; but Humour bei 
a ſimple impreſſion, and wholly in th 
thought, takes place at © , 
rite, dd hot at 5 15 
Hence it follows, chat Wir ey be, in 
part, explained ; Humour, not: this proves | 
that Humour is more an object of taſte; un- 
leſs the Wit ſhould be — and —y 
in the thought. | 5 
This obſervation points to the following 
eonſequences Humour, by its attachment 
1 to ſimplicity, tends to preſerve the purity of 
| language. Wit, on the contrary, from the 
habit of playing as well, with words, as with 
| thoughts, has a manifeſt — to cor- 5 
rupt it. | : 
In the inveſtigation of Wit, and of Hu- 
mour, the Philofopher loſes himſelf in the 
_ refinements of Analyſis ; he lays his Prifrre 
to the ſun- beam; but the colours eſcape. . 
_ . Addiſon takes a ſhorter courſe; and gets | 
aid of che difficulty, by throwing i it int 


Allegory ' 


1 28 J 
Allegory; after the manner; as he tells r 
Plato“; it may be ſo: but the little ſatisfac- 
tion I receive from either of theſe methods, 
convinces me, that the ſimpleſt way, and 
the eaſieſt, is, at the ſame time, the beſt. 
Let us look only to that which preſides in 
the nature of the thing before us: in matters 
of taſte, the eſſentials of the objects are in 
their immediate impreſſions. My ſubject 
| recalls me to points of eaſier management, : 
and more within our reach. ̃ 
Wbben treating of the ſublime or che beau- 
tiful, we diſtinguiſh between a beauty in the 
Thought, and that which is ſaid to be in the 
Expreſſion: We dave not, in n por gl 


„For example | 
Falſhood was the Mother of e 
brought to bed of a Son called Frenzy, who married 
one of the Daughters of Folly, commonly known by 
the name of Laughter, on whom he begat that mon- 
firous Infant, Falſe Humour.— Spect. No. 35, Vol. I. 
By what Law of Nature, Falſhood ſhould beget Non- 
ſenſe: Nonſenſe, Frenzy: or Frenzy, Falſe Humour, 
I do not know: but of this I am certain, that, by a pri- 
vilege to diſpoſe of the moſt difficult ſubjects after this 
manner, one might beget : q reputation for 2 with 


nn effort. 


"Fax 1 
idea of the diſtinction; this appears evi- 
dently in that known, but narrow deſcrip» 
tion, which makes Wit, in its enlarged Jenſes 
to conſiſt in 


Thing: often thought, eee 
Improvements of the expreſſion will be 
found, in every remarkable inſtance, to be 
an improvement on the Thought: the thing 
is better expreſſed, becauſe better conceived. 
This brings the ſubject to its true point a 
reciprocal happineſs in the thought and 
_ expreſſion—lf this is not Wit, it is 1 
* 8 

All chat falls ſhort of excellence in Lan- 
guage; lies in the degrees of the Poliſh ; and 
depends much on the reigning taſte of the 
times, or fancy of the Reader. Conſum- 
mate beauty fills the conception, ſuperſedes 
opinion; and makes compariſon nugatory. 
When a Tranſlator or Imitator, taking 
advantage of the under- parts in his Original, 
riſes upon him in the Diction, he is not to 
be conſidered as entering the Liſts with his 
principal; but as a minor Genius contend- 
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CL = Tl | 
ing with one of his own Claſs: it is no un- 
uſual policy with theſe, to be moſt ws 


when their. Original nods. 


The modernizers of our early Poets ke 
not much to boaft of. Improvements on 
the Childhood of language are the triumphs 
of Time; the advantage is in the medium, 
not in the execution. Diſcoveries in Aſtro- - 
nomy, by the perfecting of the Glaſs, are no 
proofs. of genius in the obſerver, unleſs, like 
Newton, he enlarges Hints into Syſtems; 
and finds in other worlds the copies of our 
own. Let the Improver on Chaucer out- 
wing him in flights of invention : all the reſt 
is but peeping-through the Teleſcope. - 
On the choice of words depend the energy 
and beauty of the Diction: the fineſt feelings 
will ever make the happieſt choice, To what 
purpoſe, then, is a formal diſtinction made 
between the Expreſſion and the Thought? 
To eſtabliſh a fallacy; to ſuggeſt, that there 
may be ſubſtitutes to Genius, and equiva- 
Jents to Invention; to make tricks paſs for 
graces, and fopperies for elegance. 


„ * 


Far be it from me to include ſuch 4 
writer as Pope in the latter part of this cen- 
ſure. If he was, what Scaliger faid of Eraſ- 
mus, ex alieno ingenio Poeta, he is yet greatly 
diſtinguiſhed from the ordinary Spirits of 
this Claſs, by a talent for improving on the 
thought he borrows ; to a degree of beauty, 
indeed, that at times creates a doubt, whe- 

ther it ſhould not be conſidered as a mode 
of Invention. 


It has been obſerved, that, FREY >" TI 3 


plicity, the Language is. merely what the 
Thought makes it. That, Elegance im- 
plies a Choice; but ſuch, as that the thought - 
and the expreſſion ſhall appear to be conge- | 
nial, From theſe two principles refults a 
third — That the ſound ſhall be in a jut 
proportion to the ſenſe. 

Though this Principle is ſeldom Et 
except in the groſs abuſe of it, it is yet per- 
petually operative; takes place more or leſa 
in every impreſſion; and, according to ita 
being obſerved or neglected, governs our 
Liking or Diſliking, in the moment, in a 
greater degree than we are aware of. 1 

5 EP have 


„ 
| have been led to this laſt reflection, by ob- 
ſerving, that I ſoon grow wearied with the 
reading of what is called Fine writing. 

The encroachments of Affectation, in its 
ſeveral modes, mark the taſte of che age in 
which they prevail: the preſent is diſtin- 


guiſhed by a paſſion for rounded periods, 


and a ſounding elocution. Hence, that re- 
dundance of epithets, by which the Diction 
is unnerved, the force of the principal idea 
being loſt in the futility of its acceſſories. 


+ Hooker, Hobbs, and the beſt of our early 


_ Claſſics, had no conception of waſting Epi- 
thets on Sudſtantives 8 AY 12 W 


dut them. 


Can it be, acrelhdlniidiog this * 
of n that we ſnould prefer the Cadence 


in the paſſages borrowed from Hooker to 


the moſt elaborate modulation of our modern - 


compoſers? Whence is this? That which is 


but melody, in the latter, is, in the former, 
Harmony; it ſprings from the ſentiment; 
it is a part of the Diction They ſaw, 


< that to live by one Man's will, became 


- TPM cauſe LT Men's miſery. That 
1 | Ts 


| 


< FFP 
Fall was hang" Muſic does not know. an 
accord more exquiſite. 
But epichets, we are told, are the colour- 
ing of Language; in virtue, I preſume, of 
their being laid on. Is not this to deal ra- 
ther hardly by the Verb and Subſtantive? 
Be this as it may; colouring is ſtill but a 
part of Painting, ſubordinate to correctneſs 

and Simplicity in the Drawing: in any caſe, 

Exceſs is not beauty: and the colours ſhould 
be chaſte which'are to imitate Nature. To 
return to our ſounds—In a copious Lan- 5 
guage, and ſuch ours certainly is, the Word 


is ill choſen that is not adequate to its idea 


where it is, to repeat what it implies is the 
worſt of expletives: yet theſe are the lead- 
ing notes in our muſical periods Every 
man, that has undertaken to inſtruct 
* others, can tell what ſlow advances he has 

c been able to make, and how much pa- 
< tience it requires to recall vagrant inat- 
« tention, to ſtimulate ſaggiſb indifference, 
« and to rectify ab/urd miſapprehenſion 

® Johnſon's Life of Milton. 
* 5 * This 


e 
This tripartite Movement, conſidered 
merely as ſuch, is one of the Tricks of 
compoſition ; yet it is not ungraceful, when 


it grows with the ſubject, becomes an ac- 
cord, and is ſupported by 5 reren r. 
den! in the idea. | 
Sometimes we are let dawn. through, „ 
| ſequence of ſynonims, dying away, in the 
| ſenſe, like the iterations of an echo, in the 
ſound— . This practice ſaves them trouble 
« in marſhalling their words, and arranging 
« a period; but though it may leave their 
meaning intelligible, yet it renders that 
E meaning much leſs perſpicuous, determined, 
and preci/e, than it might otherwiſe have 
* been“. —If a Trio was vere, the 
order ſhould have been inverted, -- . 
This mode, with its Variations, is of "i 
han origin; it was much che delight of 
Guicciardini, ſuch fooleries excepted, a 
grave Hiſtorian, and a ſenſible Writer 
The experienced Reader would know the 
author of the following period, though I 


had 


E 


had not named him.—* Ed > forſe duet 

c piu peſtifera la ſua Tirannide, quanto e 
piu pericoloſa Vignoranza, perehè non ha 
* ne peſo, ne miſura, ne legge, che la ma- 
« lignita, che pur ſi regge con qualche 
ce regola, con qualche Frens, con qualche 
cc termine. 55 5 

Io riſe in ſound and ſubſide i in ſenſe, i is a 
ſpecies of refinement hardly aw RD 
vation. 
To regret the dibiſhetient of Simplicky 
from our faſhionable Writings, is, in fact, 
to lament a decay of Genius. We may 
apply to their union, what the Poet 
has expreſſed with more taſte than eru- 
dition 


And, whereſoe'er 3 went, Uke Jake's ſwans, 
Still they went coupled and inſeparable. 


I can in no way better ſerve the cauſe of 
Simplicity, the object I have had all along 
in view, than by recommending to my 
Reader a little piece of Hooker's, entitled — 
A Remedy againſt Sorrow and Fear. It is 


a JN — of affecting and genuine 
| C 2 eloquence; 


[356] 
eloque uence; an eloquence, which, ** 
berſelf muſt needs have taugt. 
It is a fault which will be ready par- 
doned in our Author, that he defeats the 
| purpoſe of his own Remedy, by exciting the . 
Paſſions which he profeſſes to cure. >a 0 


* For beauty.of ſtyle, in every kind, * his ſermon | 
on the certainty and perpetuity of Faith in the EleQ— >. 
After having read this, you will perhaps doubt with 
me, whether we have not loſt more than we have gained 
by the ae and Poliſh of later times. 


P A R T T- WEN I'TING, 
1 PUBLISHED IN ONE OF OY 8 


WEEKLY PAPERS, in 1763: 


An Era diſtinguiſhed by the Spirit with which this 
il.” Species of Writing was conducted: a Spirit not 
unhappily cultivated at this preſent Time, 
and which 7 i hoped the following ; 
 Eg8ay may contribute to 
preſerve. | 
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PART T WRITING. 


- 
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* 


He tibi erunt 451. —.— 


APP are che times, firs an ancient, 
| Author, in which we may think what 
we pleaſe, and ſpeak what we think —If fo, 
we may juſtly boaſt that we live in an age 
in 2 which political felicity hath been brought 
to its higheſt perfection. I know, that ſome 
Critics conſider the words above quoted as 
ſubject to certain reſtrictions of decency and 
decorum ; but, with ſubmiſſion, the deſign 
here, is not, to propoſe a Rule of Prudence, 
but, a Teſt of Liberty; and J think it next 
C4 ä 


1 40 J 
to a demonſtration, that the Virtue of this 


Teſt muſt riſe in proportion to the force of. 
its exertion ; when, therefore, our Party- 


Writers vindicate wickedneſs, defame worth, 
aſſert falſhoods, or deny truths, we muſt not 
look on theſe things in a moral, but, a poli- 


tical light: we are not to conſider theſe gen- 


tlemen as void of all ideas of right and 
wrong, but as generous Patriots, who ſacri- 
fice every appearance of Virtue to the pub- 


lic happineſs, and are contented to fit down 


with diſgrace to themſelves, that they may 


procure to their Countrymen the fulleſt 


aſſurance of Freedom. 
Hlaving thus far eſtabliſhed the Theory 


of the art under conſideration, I ſhall endea- 


vour to forward and encourage the Practice: 
to this end, I ſhall throw together ſome ge- 
neral Rules, deduced from the nature of 


Polemic eloquence, and confirmed by che 


ſucceſs of the greateſt Maſters in this Art. 


The method I propoſe to obſerve, is that 


of the celebrated Jean Jacques Rouſſeau: I 


| ſhall conſider myſelf as the Tutor; the Pub- 


lick as my Pupil ; and having previouſly 
1 ſuppoſed 


\ 


pen, there will be more who will admire you 


' 
' 


[ 4 1 


A my Emilius a ee provi- 


ſion of that Barbarie Angloiſe, which the 
ſſeau hath, with no leſs juſtice than 
Pg attributed to the whole nation, 1 
ſhall proceed without further en to the 


explanation of my ſyſtem. 4 
The firſt Rule, and waren ial alle 


"ed is this Vou muſt not con- 


ſider Right and Wrong, Truth andFalſhood, 


as things really and eſſentially differing in 
themſelves, but embrace or reject them 
merely as they favour or obſtruct your prin- 
cipal object. I am ſenſible, that you may be 
a little aukward in this at firſt; not, from any 


ſcruples ariſing from your own feelings, ſor 


I ſuppoſe you ſuperior to ſuch; but, from an 
apprehenſion of the diſgrace which fome- 


times attends the detection of injuſtice, with 
regard'to perſons; or, of falſhood with reſpe& 
to things: but remember, that the great point 


in Party- writing is to gain time, and to ſervt 
the immediate purpoſe; if this be obtained, 


let the conſequence ſhift for ĩtſelf; and take 
my word for-it, that, ſhould the worſt hap- 


for 


- SW 4 
for: your addreſs, than cenſure you for the 
impoſition ; for, it is the nature of men to 


delighted with tricks and deceit, provided 
hey are not themſelves all — ax 


i Kress. | | 
R. 2d. 1 ae neces in con- 
teſt, ſhould be on your fide of the queſtion, 


there are two ways of managing it 1ſt. to 


Inſult your Antagoniſt; to glory and triumph 
in your ſuperiority. The ſecond is more 


delicate; for, as it is the nature of truth to 
evince itſelf, you may be contented with a 


vantage; this will beget a good opinion of 


infinite ſervice, when you come to, what will 
| Ho Happen; the e of ang: a 
1 R. d. In this Ss e er- 
5 emptory, and overbearing: if you heſitate 
in a Lie, you are loſt. Recollect, that on 


te ignorant, and it is with thoſe you have 


moſtly to do, Impudence ever paſſes for a 
mark of ſincerity; and even with the wiſer 
fort, Confidence is every where met half 


Way, 


fine and ingenuous inſinuatibn of your ad- 


„ 
e eee Pt AY received like a poor | 


+: 5 ret 


It is not my way, to re ee 
c heb Benet belong to me; 1 


therefore acknowledge that I have borrowed 


the firſt hint of the maxim here advanced 
from Mr. Thomas Hobbs of Malmſbury; 
which I the better remember from the having 
been mightily taken with an uncommon 
beauty in the Paſſage, namely, that it is it- 
ſelf an example of the thing it would prove= - 
© Impudence in Democratical aſſemblies 
ce does almoſt all that is done: tis the God- 
deſs of Rhetoric, and carries proof with 
« it; for what ordinary man will not from, 
« ſo great boldneſs of affirmation conclude, 
c there is great naman in che "_ 
ct affirmed ? 2” : | 

R. 4th. Should a truth make  troogly 
againſt you, you muſt not dire&ly contra- 
diet it; but endeavour to explain away its 
nature: to this end, you muſt give much 
into forced Metaphors, or vague compari- 
ſons; every compariſon, like circles from 
the fall of a pebble into water, ſtill widen- 
F ing 


1% 


| 1 1 | 
ing from its center. But, ſhould the po- 
verty of your imagination confine you to 
the uſe of ſimple terms, take care that they 


be of a looſe and eme | 


let your words, like the feathers of a pigeon's 
_—_ be of all colours, and therefore of no 


one. Arguments thus compoſed are of ſo 
exquiſite a kind, that I think it proper to 


diſtinguiſh them by a particular name; we may 
therefore call them Cangeantes, or Change 
ables, after thoſe Italian ſilks, whichvary their 
\ ſhades with the different points of view. 


R. 5th. With reſpect to . 


or Contradictions, though they cannot be 
ſupported by argument, they may be eluded 
by pleaſantry: for inſtance, ſhould you have 
advanced that America was conquered in 
Germany, and be preſſed by the abſurdity. 
of the propoſition, you may dryly put a 


queſtion— Is not a man who loſes the ſight. 


of one eye ſuppoſed to ſee better with the 
other? This is miſerable reaſoning, I con- 
feſs; but though it cannot produce convic- 
tion, it may raiſe a laugh; and your only way 
of eſcaping out of a fooliſh dilemma, is by 

: an 


i 0 


1 


= [49] 
an impertinent jeſt: Let thoſe who can 
diſtinguiſh) between the — and the a. 
culous call you to an account. 


I ſhall now proceed to give you e 
rections as to your conduct with reſpect to 
Perſons: and here I muſt obſerve to you, 


in general, that you muſt meddle as little as 
poſſible with Panegyric.— iſt. Becauſe it is 


a topic unpleaſing in itſelf, as moſt men are 
hurt by the conſequent reflections on their 
own littleneſs. adly. As the courſe of your: 
ideas, from the Rules juſt propofed, muſt 
run in a quite different channel, you can 


der and delicate feelings, which alone can 


ſympathiſe with, of do juſtice to Virtue: for + 
this reaſon, you muſt turn the full flow of 
your ſpirits to Satire and Defamation; and ex- 


alt your friends by depreſſing their enemies. 
The uſe that may be made of perſonal diſad- 


vantages is too obvious to be inſiſted on: a 
hint or two will ſuffice thus, you may very 


well inſinuate, that a Man cannot have an 


upright Heart, who has a ſtoop in his ſhoul- 


ders; or be well inclined to his Country, if he 


turn 


* 


/ 


l 4 J 
turn in his toes. This is natural and Simple. 
But, the maſter-ſtrokes conſiſt in converting 
advantages into Diſgraces, and in making 
thoſe things indications of wickedneſs or weak- 
neſs which Nature ſeems to have intended for 
marks of Diſtinction thus, ſhould the Man 
whom you would diſcredit, be comely in his 
perſon, and graceful in his carriage, you may 
ſuggeſt, that he owes his advancement to 
_ theſe qualities: hence, by an eaſy gradation, 
you have a Right to ſuppoſe, that, truſting - 
entirely to theſe merits, he cannot be poſ- 
ſeſſed of any other“: to ſupport this infer- 
ence, and it certainly wants it, you muſt 
ſearch into ancient and modern hiſtory for 
every example which may be a caſe in point : 
And as your parallels may not always be 
ſtrictly juſt, you muſt make up by number 
what they want in quality. Is it not a firſt. 
principle in Bills of Attainder, that a num- 
ber of May-bes amount to a Muft-be? Truſt 
. and more will 80 down with the 


* Lee the Strictures of the Time 0n che cher 
and Admioitretion of Loed Bute. L 
5 ; : Public 5 


E 
Public; for you may extend to the whole, 


what the Sage of Malmſbury has affirmed of. 


2 part, the City of London, bat it has 4 
great Belly, but no Palate. « 


If you can in this manner transform — 


or ill qualities into what ſhape you pleaſe, 


you have an unlimited power over things in 
their nature indifferent. Thus, ſhould the 
obnoxious Perſon have been born in any 
one of the extremities of the kingdom, in 
the North, for inſtance, you have nothing to 
do but draw a line, the farther North the 
better, and then appeal to your countrymen, 
whether any Man from one ſide of that Line 
can properly influence or authority on 


the other: the Partiality in this proceeding, 


is nothing to the purpoſe; ſince you are 
ſure of being ſupported by all thoſe who 
can claim any advantage from their Meri- 
dionality. 


Thus far, O my Pupil, have I led you by 


the hand: you can now walk alone; enter 
boldly on your progreſs; whilſt I, your 
Rouſſeau, your Tutor, your Friend, truſt- 
5 ing 


* 


ing to the infallibility of my p 


litical ſtudies. 
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ferve in ſilent pleaſure the firmneſs of your 
ſteps, and triumph in the Utility 


of my po- 
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« THERE is among the fragments of the 
« Greek poets aſhort Hymn to HeaLTH, in 
_ © which her power of exalting the happineſs 
ce of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune, 
ce and adding enjoyment to poſſeſſion, is in- 


_ © culcated with fo much force and beauty, 


« that no one, at leaſt go one who has ever 
_ © languiſhed under the diſcomforts and infir- 


« mities of a lingering diſegſe, can read it 
ce without feeling the images dance in his 


c heart, and adding from his own experience 


© new vigour to the wiſh, and, from his own 


ec imagination, new colburs to the picture. 
Rambler, Vol. II. No. 48. 


D mpeoCira Maxd;wr, 
Mera 08 vaio 53 
To Ae«Toptver rorag. | 
Do di gel Tpoppwy Cvvorxcs tinge 
Ei tyap Tis } r Xapis I Textwy, 
Tas ee T' avIpwros 
BarvAnides apxa5, 1 Tour, 
Obs ebe Appodirne &pxuciy Inpeoopurs, 
H & Tis GAA Tro)ev eres Tipis, 
H Tovuy anroc TEPUvTA 
Mera cet une Tyiua, 
Ted Tara, xal Adr yapirur Lg · 
Tide d xupisy Zdeigc zb d,ËůƷ r. 
8 Fox 


t * 1 


Pon this Hymn, ſuch as it is, we are in⸗ 
d to the induſtry of Athenæus, a Com- 
piler, who had the Gift of remembering al! 
| that others forgot. How far this poem maß 


be entitled to the praiſe beſtowed upon it by 


Johnſon, the Engliſh Reader will be enabled 


to judge from the following tranſlation: 
ſhould it ſet the images the Doctor ſpeaks of 
a- dancing in his beart, he muſt be of a live- 


| lier complexion than I am, 


4 HEALTH, moſt venerable of W 


de Powers of Heaven ! with thee may the re- 
e maining part of my life be ſpent! nor do 
e thou refuſe to cohabit with me. For what- 


< ever is of beauty or of pleaſure in Wealth, 


jn Deſcendants, in ſovereign Command, the 


« higheſt /ummit of human enjoyment; or in 


© thoſe objects of Deſire which we endeavory | 


* to chace into the toils of Love; whatever 


e Delight, or whatever ſolace is afforded by 


« the/Celeſtials for the relief of the fatigues 


« of Man; in thy preſence, thou Parent of 


< happineſs, Joys /pread cut and flouriſh; in 
thy preſence blooms the Spring of Plea- 
0 <« ſure, and without thee no man is bleſt.” 
| * RR No. 48. 
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-Ipcefica Maxapw——Moſt bleſt among the. 


bleſſed. —Let it be a pre-eminence of any 
kind, to the excluſion of oft venerable—ill 


ſuiting a Goddeſs, who claims with Venus 
ſuch an Addreſs as this— __ 
* Hominum Wee Voluptas 
Alma 
Dali. of Rar n and Earth, | 


, Lovelieft” —— 


Had Johnſon united to his — WEED un- 


derſtanding and extenſive erudition, a true 


Taſte, he had been the Ariſtotle of the mo- 
derns. Nature has drawna broad line between 
Taſte and Judgment; and ſeems to delight in | 

beſtowing theſe advantages with acapricious 


| hand—/zvo cum jocv Did not Locke pre- 
fer Blackmore to Milton; and was not Flo- 
| Tus, the greateſt Coxcomb among Writers, 


the favourite with Monteſquieu? 

The images, or, rather the circumſtances, 
in the Poem before us are crowded on one 
another without taſte or diſtinction; ſome un- 


neceſſarily repeated, others obſcurely expreſſ- 


ed. Why then, it will be aſked, have you 
choſen it for the object of your imitation? I | 
anſwer, the Outline pleaſed me, though the 
Finiſhing did not: in ſhort, I * I could 


improve it. 
I H YMN 
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IRST-born of Heaven! for without thee, y/ 
Bleſs'd Health, the Gods themſelves 

would be Ye 

Oppreſs d by Immortality. _ 

Come then, thou beſt of bleſſings) come, 

And make my humble roof thy home ; 

Propitious come, and ſhed a ray 

Of gladneſs on my ſetting Day. 

For if there be in wealth a charm, - 

If joys the Parent's boſom warm, 

Whate'er the good, to thee tis giv'n 

To perfect ev'ry boon of Heav'n. 

If Diadems the fancy pleaſe, 

Thy hand muſt make them fit with eaſe: 

Loſt without thee were Cupid's wiles, 

And Venus owes thee half her ſmiles. 

Dy Whate' er 


by + Ee yg N 
10 18 
Whate'er we hope, whate er endure, ' 
Thou giv'ſt th' enjoyment, or the cure: 
Where'er thou ſpread'ſt thy balmy wing 


* 


IIls vaniſh, blooming pleaſures ſpring; 


All wiſhes meet in thee alone 


| For Happinef and Health are ane 
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1 

8 SUME, 1 my 4 Y thy * * 
While all in expectation ſtand. 

Canſt thou not paint the willing heart 
T hat coyly jen the trembling hand? 


- Cant thou not men from the ſky 

Soft Venus and her milk-white Doves ? 
Mark—in an eaſy yoke' they fly, 

An emblem of * loves. 


Now, Mira, art Fs Poe with fear; 

Look not, thou Sweetneſs, thus forlorn; 
She ſmiles and now ſuch tints appear 

As ſteal upon the ſilver morn. 
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Quick, Hymen, to the FRAY lead; © RE 

_ Cupid, thy victory purſue: 

In bluſhes roſe the conſcious Maid 
Truſt me, ſhell fet 1 in bluſhes too. 


1 


Wann t aer fondly per ! 
On thy bright cheek, and bloom of youth, | 


| Impatient of the calmer praiſe 


Of fiieetnels, innocence, and truth, * 
Yer theſe ſhall to thy lateſt hour, 3 


These only ſhall, ſecure thy bliſs: "i 2 AA 
When the pale lip hath loſt its power, 


Dan tal 12 nectar to the kiſs. | 


118 A. to Mrss b. 


Huis 5 pity the lg ton from 6b 
Ton, a 


Who can write and converſe in no togue but 
their own! 
By the | mean thoſe who, tome vor a 
- =; 
Ont un gout decidi pour te 7 no leng, 
Cet objet fuyant, cette delicateſſe, | 
Which our barbarous . wants dbb an 
to expreſs. | 
Our language, I hate it, admits e FT 
Sans detour, et 15 n goes 1 to N 
Senſe; 
Bur the French, au amm, is ſo wen 
ehe- 
Thar we're eee with 2 Phraſe, while we 
doubt of the Thought: | 
I — read, and it well may be ſo, that we meet 
In each Language the ſtamp of the national wit; 
So that Gallic, or Gothic, to follow this plan, 
Will apphy juſt alike to the Phraſe and the Man. 
| 1 
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| 
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| 
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It is pleaſant enough—did I ſay? tis divine— 

To fee John in his Airs, en he es to 
„hinge? {44 

He advances, he didn he penn out a coke, 

With his head as erect as if fix d op a-peg; 

ow the e ſo een 0 


ern dS 04% 
Wit he 4816 how to priſe, . has we fe 
of a ſneer. 9 . ! | 


Wor hols Galant eleve 2 Paris, 


De bow air, degagẽ, par les Graces conduit 
He approaches, ſecure in the power — 
All he ſays, all e waa wich 
ſuch eaſe, | 

Though perhaps he thinks moe of himſolf 
a than of you, N Na ET" 
His Ka a: 8 Io ben, * then manner ſo 
That your 3 qu ite content wich the Joy it 
: receives K 
5. e he meren Ware in che e dne he 
2 gives. a n | 

Bur, t bon _w Agha 90 ditinAive—what 


wo e eue poliment de 7 get , 


1 59 1 
They who grant it to us mn tis —_— but 
phlegm, | + 1 | 
And are very well pleas' 10 we FO it to them. 
Of th' extremes, I declare for a French Etourdi, 
JI oft fou, dira-t-on—11 m' amuſe—ſuffit ; 
What a ſpirited Rattle! I off tonjours dans I airs 
Tis the flight of a CE —_ here 
and there g- 
Now he ſkims o' er the ſurface, now dips at's 
fly, | 
Now he wings him aloft, and is lot in this ns. : 


Io conclude, for I ſee we ſhall never havedone, 5 


Should I ſuffer my Muſe at her * to 
| run 
= Mais, Belas, ma chere D, Ive, a thing to dif 

Cloſe: 

Though I dote on this language, can _ i, 
compoſe, 

Let I never could get the right eu 8 
the noſe | 

In the We at laſt I may brit this to paſs; 

Pour l'amour du Francois, ſure yur 82 Fem- 
br aſe. | 
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POSTSCRIPT: 


"ABT eren gi in be 
mine, 
Oer heroic, of yllables ten in 6 link. - | 
For the French, as you know, employ obe 
Do but try, . 
And eee eee wie them a freely 
What will pleaſe you his Verſe comes ax af 


as proſe, e 472112 R 
Aud de Thought ef itſelf ndarachimein the 
cloſe ; 
And tis much to my tate tax the Rhyme 
| ſhould appear N 
The reſult of the Senſe, nax the choice of the 
Ear 


But, however you write, or ee you do, 
Be aſſur d, my ſweet F _ or ye Ws toute 
2 venus. | 


KY 


ON 
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„ | 
ED B REMST 
WORKED IN EMBROIDERY BY A LADY, 


E lives—he's almoſt on the wing 
To meet his abſent Wife“: 
Or, is it that he means to ſing 
The Hand that gave him life? 


On ſending the above to an ingenious Friend, the 


following was returned : 


IIS life: he's almoſt on the wing 


Io meet his abſent Mate—— 
Or, means he to the Fair to ſing, 
Who thus could life create ? 


In preſenting this amendment to my Reader 


Ido but imitate the candor that rey 1 
#0 Me | 


« Non ita certandi 3 quam propter 
% 7. 


®* Uxorem.—PL1NY5 
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HAVE been called to account for hav- 5 


ing faid that Florus was a coxcomb; 


* 


and challenged in form to make good my 


aſſertion. I have no pati nce with a writer, 
whoſe aim throughout is to, draw the atten- 


tion of his Reader to himſelf\, not to his ſub- 


fays the ſenſible 
iſſe envie de ſol, 
ill be objected, 


Jet—<Fy de Peloquence,” 
Montaigne, « qui nous 1 
ee non des choſes.” — It 


that this is the caſe, more or leſs, with 


every Writer who values himſelf on his 


ſtyle; true, more or Jeſs; but it 1s the . 


f degree 


— OY oo 25 29 ———— — 


his Work in a conceit, he gives early no- | 
ty of what 18 to follow. 


FF 
degree and the manner that -make the 
— 


When an author lays "TY 0 


0 


. 
* Si quis x Re De Romanum quaſi 


< hominem conſideret, totamque ejus | 


t #tatem percenſeat, ut cceperit, atque 


* adoleyerit, ut quaſi ad quendam ju- 
* ventæ florem pervenerit, ut poſtea ve- 


| ce jut conſenuerit, quatuor gradus, pro- 


E ceſſuſque ejus inveniet. Prima ætas 
3 ſub Regibus fuit, prope ducentos quin- 1 


IM quaginta per annos, quibus circum ip- 


© ſam matrem ſuam cum finitimis lucta- 
tus eſt. Hæc erit ejus Infantia. Se- 
e. quens a Bruto, Collatinoque Conſulibus 

4 in Appium Claudium, Quinctum Ful- 


© vium Conſules, ducentos annos patet: 


„ quibus Italiam ſubegit. Hoc fuit tem- 
6 Pus viris armiſque incitatiſimum: ideo 


F quis adoleſcentiam dixerit. Dehinc ad 


he Cæſarem Auguſtum ducenti quinqua- 
og * ginta anni, quibus, totum orbem paca- 


C vit. 


1 mal 


vit. Hie jam ipſa Juventa impetii & 
ce quaſi quædam robuſta maturitas, a 
Cœæſare Auguſto in ſæculum noſtrum 
c haud multo minus anni ducenti-: qui- 


5 2 CEO NE 


ce que decoxit.” _ 
Ne ife magno conatu mph nl dt.” 


The religious and military inſtitutions of he 


Romans were the nerves of their govern- 


ment, and the origin of their greatneſs: 

| theſe took place under the ſecond and third 

of their Kings: the greateſt extenſion of the 
Empire, to the age of our Hiſtorian, was 

under Trajan ; ; fo that this fantaſtical Per- 


ſonage was moſt wiſe in the cradle, and moſt 


vigorous in old age. If the perſonification 
be transferred from the ſtate of the Republic 


to the national character of the People, 


their true greatneſs, the diſtinction between 


the Adoleſrentia and Juventa, their Boy- 


hood and Manhood, will be found equally 
unhappy. The Virtues of the Romans were 
as full-grown in their war with Pyrrhus, as 


E EE 
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inch with Raaba. cur Author adv N 
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centre Live dhe aims v l 
neee quis amm 
1 . wy i 22 xg 
Good—Florus was too much Ga ER 
man to give into the pedantry of Logic: 


however, was it not carrying matters a little 
too far, to make the premiſ 
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o. the 1 of Ron by the ont. 


"7 Agere gratias Dis immortalibus 
-< jpſo tantz cladis nomine libet. Paſ- 
* torum caſas i ignis ille, et K pau- 


« pertatem Romuli abſeondit.” 


"A ſingular Benefaction! to. "wu the 
houſe oyer my head, that I may be under the 
_ neceſſity of building a Petter, he * 


not done with i it yet - 


Incendium illud d, egit pd, 0 
8 ee ut * * ac Deorum do- 
OY 4 > ge micilio 


0 N 


0 ce flipendium. 


1 * 1 
N _ *-micilio Chins, non deleta. nec obruta, 
< {ed expiata * 9 luſtrata vide- 


L 
ec atur. : Nr! 180 


n x Fair 


Courage, AWE che 850 ſhall, be any 
ching you pleaſe, after having made it. a fe 
de joye—Yet, that Poverty ſhould be a 
crime, to ſtand in need of expiation, is new 
in morals: it may be the choice of inno- 
cence, or the reſult of integrity; in either 


caſe; the worſt that can be ſaid of i iris, | that 


© phobia IO x e 


2 a certain bande Caltos 406 Pollux had 
— ſeen hein on 0 fide Vo — Ro- 


mans. 1 7. . 
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« pactuſque victoriam ne 
et _reddidit quaſi 3 Deis 
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That the General ſhould 1 58 and af. 
front his Gods in a breath, ſeems rather in- 
conſiſtent with the ſimplicity of thoſe times: 
add to this, that the Brothers were too well 
verſed in military etiquette to accept of pay, 

"6 . when 


t 68 1 
when they were but Volunteers: ſo far from 


it, „ e ele eder K 


* Bellum Gallicum Ea certa \ 4 


ds calarriiratis, ut in experimentum lla- 
e tam putem divinitus, ſcire volentibus 
“ jmmortalibus Diis, an Romana virtus 

© imperium orbis mereretur. 1 Tri 


Inſtead of ing an a which, 
for aught they knew, might prove fatal to 
the Party they favored, the immortal Gods 
had done better to have conſidered, that, 
with a little patience on their part, the Thing 
they ſo much defired to know, muſt in due 
time diſcover itſelf.. What a paſſion. this 
Heathen had for drawing- his Gods into - 
ſcrapes? I much ſuſpect that he played them 

falſe: it is well known, that his* Couſin 
Seneca pete with St. Pau. 


E be Anne — J 170 Senecarum — N 
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end 


0 the gt Wars of the Romans. 


Deo quodam aſſidue incitante, ne _ 
„ rubiginem arma ſentirent.” FO Re A 


Epicurus made his'Deities a ſer of ider 
Find was not of his ſect: he never leaves 
his Gods a moment to themſelves: he has 
| them always at his elbow, and aſſigns them 
their ſeyeral occupations, from the Com- 
mander i in Chief, to the Drill Serjeant. : 
Romana Claſſis prompta, levis, expe- 
e dita, et quodam genere eaſtrenſis, ad 
4 fimilitudinem pugnæ equeſtris, fic re- 
mis, quaſi habenis agebatur, et in hos 
4 e vel in illos mobilia roſtra, Speciem vi- 
& ventium preferebant.” 


.——claſſique immiltit habenas, 


With what an unhappy diligence has our - 
Author realiſed an ill-fancied metaphor! In 
a rapid ſucceſſion of thoughts, the fineſt ima- 
gination may inatch a falſe one: but a ſtu- 
died frivolity, a pos. Corcomb * 


e 
er . 
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ef the Ban of TAB. 


une callidiſimi hoſtes frigidum et 

F njvalem nacti diem, quum fe ignibus 
. . « privs, oleoque foviſſent, horrybile. difFu,, 
_ --* -homines a meridie, et ſole venientes, 


the conceit; Florus often comes upon him 


of the Italians; a figure of ſpeech which our 
Author has ever at hand, when he wiſhes to 
ſwell a trifle into a wonder. He has many 
of theſe devices; flouriſhes, to. pre-engage 
the attention of his Reader; or tricks of 


Ws Moliere J Petit Maitre. 


< eſſent præ poculis nt ſcientes, Appius. 
« Pulcher invadit. Sic cum ſanguine et 


5 noſtra nos hieme vicerunt. al . 


Livy ſtruck out the apology, but wild | 


in this way: in the horribile dif of this 
paſſage, we have the origin of the Spavento- 


| ſelf. a pplauſe, like the Saute Marquis of 


1 «  Iftri. quum Manlii A 46-0 


_ « opimeque prade incubarent, epulan- 
tes ac ludibundos plenoſque ac ubĩ 


3 [ ſpiritu 


. 


* 


| 1 7 * 
« ſpiritu male ne viftoriam revv- 
e nuere. 
——— 
15 bis images, to do Oe OE are . 
anne : 


A Roman officer, to. 2 lis lite 
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into the hands of the nn OO” 


TY 


4 ſuo impetravit. 


A favour never denied, * the FF 


will have it. ſo. 
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Nobis quadringentæ amplius naves: 


* ducentæ non minus hoſtium: ſed nu- 


« merum magnitudo penſabat; quippe a 


'+ © ſenis in novenos remorum ordinibus : 
d ad hoc turribus, atque tabulatis eleva- 


te te, caſtellorum et urbium ſpecie, non 
| c fine gemitu maris et labore ventorum 
5 ds ferebantur.” 


It is not in ſtyle char the ſea ſhould groan, 


"In. Proſe: As to the "ory the labour was 
8 1 8 too ; 


2. Ne in poteſtatem yenirer, a gladio 
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t00 much for them, they might bave'lefe it 
to the rowers, who had nothing elſe to 970 a 
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e Bellum Cæſaris et Pompeii Non 
e recte tantum civile dicatur, ac ne _ | 
e ciale quidem, fed nec externum, ſed il: 
. potius commune quoddam ex omni- ; 
_ Wu et pluſquam bellum 


= How this ſhould be a deſcription of . 
1 know not; but it will ſerve as a Model for 


„ deſcription of a Pudden—It is not a 


raiſin; it is not a fuer, it is not a flour—pud- 

den; /ed potius commune quoddam ex omnibus. 

I top ſhort at the circumſtance of the pluſe 

=> quam bellum, becauſe the nature of my fub- Eb 
= Ft 1 is ſo eaſily underſtood, that 1 mould $) by 
never make it ne more n a | 


PO: 7 oths. WOW ns ogg 
Or the Progreſs / the Rowan Arms 
| in SPAIN, | 


Fs — grato Victor a ] 5 
non prius ſigna convertit quam caden- 
8 tem in maria ſolem obrutumque aquis 
„„ © ignem = 


5 


5. K 


e ignem me fine ſacrilegio quodini men 


e tu et horrore deprehendit.” 


This ignorance had not reached to the 
age of our Hiſtorian: he adopted the abſur- 
dity, for the ſake of the wonder; it was his. 
paſſion. But it may be that I wrong him, 
and accuſe him of knowledge to which he 
was a ſtranger. His admirers have 27 85 


ternative before them. 
« Sic citerior Hiſpania recepta 0 


. nec ulterior moram fecit. Quid enim 


cc una poſt quinque legiones? 
Not much the odds were too great, of 
Fur men thus; N 
ing hiſtory. ' _ "122 
e Nam e Anse conten- 
e derent, juſſuque Pompeii fuſus-a Cor- 
t nu erupiſſet equitatus, repente hinc ſig- 


4 no dato, Germanorum cohortes tantum 


« in effuſos equites fecere impetum ut 
illi eſſe pedites, bi venire in equis vide- 

« rentur.” . 2 

That the cavalry nie to be nth F 1 


the le to * ** notable de- 
an 
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ſcrip tion of a battle, and, to mend che mat 
ter, of the battle of Pharſalia. In this in- 
ſtance, as throughout his work, the brevity . 
| of this writer conſiſts in the omiſſion of 


parts neceſſary to the e of the 
Whole. | | 


C* $ 1 La 1 
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Of ee lache of ork! 


« Ad hoc cœleſtes minæ territabant, 
1 quum humore contittuo Cumanus 
2 Apollo ſudaret. Sed bic faventis Aſiæ 

* ſuæ numinis gimur erat? | 1 — 

0 eee ee the God of Wit. 

en eee that they were not on 
7 1 AT _” llc Ari 

& Et Michridates quidew illa nocte de- 
4 bellatts eſt;;/nihil enim poſtea valuit, 
55 quanquam omnia expertus, more an- 
0 guium, qui, _— RES 3 
e cauda minantur.“ : 
Alas, Mithridates! thoſe noble forts of 


an expiring greatneſs, a cataſtrophe” that ri- 
vals the death of Cato, deſerved not to 


. ee as ct Yet, it 


was 
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was not Malice; it is his way: his ſimiles do 
not illuſtrate, they annihilate his ſubject: he 


ſurpriſes, not by exalting, N hs . 
with our conceptions. 10-1288 
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Here I cloſe my charge, nail not 


ſo much on the number as quality of the 
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proofs. There is a ſomething 1 in the nature I, 


of affectation, which lays open the character 
at the firſt view, and makes a fingle impreſs. 
ſion equivalent to a ſeries, The multipli- 
cation of proofs is but throwing-the Cox- 


comb into different attitudes: we have had 


enough of theſe. IS, a word or two more, | 
by way of farewell, A 

As the place fal our | Ambor 8 birth, not» 
withſtanding its importance, has not yet 
been aſcertained, it is open to conjecture: it 


s ſuppoſed by ſome that he was a Spaniard 
Why paſs the Pyrennees ? If to be ſerious on 
 trifles, and trifling on what is ſerious, be the 


characteriſtic of any one, I ſhould not {cru- 
ple to aſſign that Country to Florus. The 
admired Brevity of this writer is in him, as 


in others who moſt affect this diſtinction, a 


. 


Manner: it is not an adequate e 
1 | preſcribed by. the ſubje&t; it is a forced ab 
on the ſubj 
=_ * his little jewels of ſentences, wn 
"  gemmule, as Lipſius fondly calls , they 72 
8 are abſolute Jinguant : nay, what is the en- 

fte work, hut a leaf of tinſel on the tiſſue of 2 
1 Bos ie away ; it ſerves but to, 
_ Jet cannot be adorned. e 
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